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protest against what is conventional or artificial; and
to him the whole order of social life, every rule of
morals or manners, or even of decency, seems to be
conventional and artificial. He proclaims the watch-
word : ' Eeturn to nature/ with all the dangerous
ambiguities that have attached themselves to that
phrase. For, while nature is set up as the type to
which man -is led by reason to conform himself, yet
it is apt to be taken, not as meaning the ideal to
which his development points as its goal, but
that which is earliest and most elementary in its
existence, as opposed to that which is later
(that which is later being assumed to be imported
from without). In this way the Cynic seeks the true
man in the child, the savage, or even the animal; and
the return to nature means for him the repudiation of
all civilisation, of all that is due to education or social
discipline. This is the fatal circle which moral specu-
lation has trodden again and again from the time of
Antisthenes down to that of Eousseau; and in which the
attempt to get rid of what is adventitious and unneces-
sary, to free life from artificial adjuncts, and to get
down to the basal facts of existence, converts itself
into an effort to strip man of every veil that hides the
nakedness of the animal.1

^Cf. the words of King Lear about the naked Edgar; "Hal
here's three on's are sophisticated! Thou art the thing itself:
unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked
animal as thou art. Off, off, you lendings I Come, unbutton here,"